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ABSTRACT ,„ k , - n 

The goals of this institute were; (1) to develop 

guidelines and a matrix for short- and long-range planning of 

vocational education programs in metropolitan areas, and (2) to apply 

the matrix in planning for a single metropolitan area. In the first 

phase of the institute, guidelines were developed for planning both 

direct and ancillary services to populations for whom programs may be 

funded under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. second 

phase produced specific plans to implement the guideline* >• . --d on 

the results of this institute, it was concluded that the; a need 

for more clearly defined study, which could serve as the basis for 

1-year and 5- year plans for almost any area. (Bfl) 
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FOREWORD 



The position of the United States of America in the community of 
nations, as well as the position of each person within the communities 
of our country, depends to a considerable extent on the implementation 
of today 1 s technologies. What we will be tomorrow is largely dependent 
on how well we plan for the future. 

If we, as vocational educators, are to do our part in bringing about 
the evolution of our economy, in increasing productivity and decreasing 
unemployment, and in improving the standard of living for all our people, 
then we must periodically re-evaluate our goals and objectives for occu- 
pational education in order to plan wisely for the future. Furthermore, 
such planning must be realistic and relevant to the needs and aspirations 
of the people we serve. This was the motivation that underlay the activi- 
ties carried forward in Institute IX. 

I v*/ish to express my thanks to all who shared in the work of the 
Institute. T» T * Hip ' the assistance my Lnecto.. , Mr, Allen Fishken, 

and the cooperation of the participants from the metropolitan areas of 
eastern United States, and without the advise and c : tinsel of Dr. C. Thomas 
Olivo and of Dr. Albert Jochen, the Institute coulc n-c have been so 
valuable an experience for us all. 



Dr. Seelig Tester 
February ZS7X 
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P roblem ., F urposes ai d Obj ectives 

Occupational Education must begin in the early school years as an 
integral part of general education. Just as children learn about social 
institutions, so must they learn about the institutions which provide 
them with goods and services and which will be the setting for a large 
part of their productive lives, as well as the source for their economic 
self-sufficiency . 

Young people must be provided with means for sampling and experimen- 
tation in the world of work. They must be provided with the opportunity 
to develop specific employable skills. Even adults of all ages often 
need to acquire new skills so that they may have lateral, ns well as 
upward mobility in employment. 

This is particularly true for persons who are trapped in syndromes 
of resentment and despair due to their impoverished circumstances. 

Persons who suffer from physical, mental or severe emotional disabilities 
need assistance in coping with their peculiar problems as they search 
for the self-esteem which comes with living a productive life. 

The needs of all these people must match the needs of the institu- 
tions which will exchange their productivity for economic security, and 
in our complex society this cannot be allowed to happen by accident. 
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Rather, these interacting needs must be met by careful design, and it was 
the purpose of this institute to develop skill in planning to meet them, 
particularly as they exist in metropolitan areas. 

The institute was organized on the basis of free exchange of ideas 
and experiences among people from all state and local operational levels 
in occupational education, from shop teacher to superintendent. The 
participants were grouped, on the baris of choice and of background, into 
committees for each of the six populations for whom skill development 
programs were designed. These were secondary school youths of three types 
regular, or normal; environmentally disadvantaged; and mentally, emotion- 
ally or physically handicapped. The other three were adults in the same 
categories «, 

While no formal rules were followed, three specific objectives were 
established. They were: 

1. Creation of a set of guidelines for short and long- 
range planning in metropolitan areas generally 

2. Development of a matrix for such planning 

3. Application of this matrix in planning for a single 
metropolitan area 

The hoped-for outcomes were to develop, in the participants: (1) 

a sharper focus on the characteristics and needs of the populations to 
be served, (2) depth of understanding as to how these personal needs and 
characteristics could be matched to the needs of society and the private 
business sector, (3) knowledge of the ways in which awareness of these 
needs could be brought to both groups, (4) greater depth and breadth of 
understanding on which to base planning programs to meet the needs of 
both groups, and (5) greater know-how in the use of program planning and 
budgeting . 



Procedures and Activities 



The institute was divided into two phases. The first phase was a 
3-day ff lxve-in ff session in which approximately 10 0 participants from 
major metropolitan areas east of the Mississippi Fever took part. This 
group accepted the responsibility for the first two objectives. 

The second group, consisting of 30 participants from the New York 
metropolitan area and contiguous communities, also considered the second 
objective and continued on to the third. This group met for five days o'v 
a five— week span. 

While formal structure was de-emphasized , the various committees 
were provided with work-rooms, background materials, and the facilities 
for producing their contributions to the over— all effort. Speakers on 
a number of topics were provided, as were resource persons in several 
of the areas of concern. 
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Plenary sessions were held in each of the phases of the institute, 
so that the group at large could have a free exchange of ideas. Further 
exchanges took place at luncheons and dinners, which were arranged on a 
group basis. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 



The participants experienced some difficulty with the unstructured 
approach, but, after an initial period of questioning, seemed to enjoy 
the freedom of expression which grew from it. The analysis of the re- 
sults of pre-and post-testing of attitudes and perceptions was largely 
favorable to the activities. 

The various committees produced significant contributions to plan- 
ning for programs of occupational skill development, as well as a large 
number of plans for specific programs that can easily be welded into 
specific short and long-range plans. 

The results of this institute indicate that more work would be 
desirable along the same lines, perhaps with more definitive directions 
established as a result of the work done here. The outcomes of such 
further work could well be a^ document that would serve as th^ basis for 
one year and five year plans for almost any metropolitan area. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 



The under-utilization of human potential leads to many serious 
problems, both personal and economic, for the individual. It also leads 
to problems for a society which is rapidly becoming so complex that for 
each individual to enjoy its benefits he must not only be able, but must 
also get the opportunity, to make his optimum contribution. This is true 
in the arts and sciences, in the professions and occupations. 

In focusing on occupations one finds that personal productivity is 
becoming more and more a function of the exercise of complex and often 
highly technical skills. The number of jobs in unskilled and semi-skilled 
categories is diminishing steadily. 

At the same time, new concepts in education lead to the belief that 
limiting "ceilings 11 of achievement are tenuous affairs. I.Q. has been 
identified as being closely related to environmental factors, and innate 
limitations on personal functioning are, seriously questioned, except 
where clearly identified physical or mental deficiencies, such as brain 
damage, exist. For example, retarded readers can learn complex vocabu- 
laries in connection with specific skill development. Even the physically, 
mentally, or sevetly emotionally handicapped rise far above what was once 
considered to be absolute limitations when they are given carefully planned 
and structured training coupled with relevant motivation and encouragement 
under guidance of skillful educators and counselors. 

Programs of education for occupations are designed to enable each 
individual to maximize his productive potential. But productivity im- 
plies the use of the developed potential, and this in turn means that 
these programs must lead to productive employment. Such productivity 
is measured not only in the economic sense, but in the sense that indi- 
viduals see themselves as competent persons on the basis of their con- 
tributions to the community in terms of its own values. There must be 
careful design if this is to come about in a society that is in the midst 
of a demographic and technological explosion. The need for precision in 
planning for occupational education if it is to perform its service for 
the people is imperative. 



Current Thinking 

Young (17) in relating these concepts to handicapped persons in 
particular, says "The education process ... may be viewed as the modi- 
fication of educational practices, instructional programs, and school 
plants for those persons who possess disabling conditions which prevent 
them from learning at a normal rate. ... It is incumbent upon any free 
society, however, to make certain that each person be given the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, thus making it possible for him to enjoy "the 
good life • " 
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But this is only the visible portion of the iceberg. The Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 take into consideration the broad array of 
activities needed to bring about and maintain progressive programs for 
meeting the goals implicit in Young's statement. Some of these are (11), 
(1) research and training programs, (2) experimental, developmental or 
pilot programs, (3) dissemination of information from research and dem- 
onstration programs, (4) evaluation of programs, (5) obtaining information 
about current and projected manpower needs and job opportunities, (6) 
evaluation and development activities as part of ancillary services, (7) 
development, establishment and operation of exemplary and innovative 
occupational education programs and projects, (8) curriculum development, 
evaluation and research and demonstration activities in homemaking educa- 
tion, and (9) curriculum development and evaluation in cooperative pro- 
grams . 

Title X, Part B, Sec. 122 (a) (7) of P„L. 90—576 permits "provision 

of vocational training through arrangements with private vocational train- 
ing institutions ... 11 , and Part G permits such training to take place in 

facilities of the private business sector. Obviously, comprehensive plan- 
ning must not fail to take advantage of these opportunities. 

Planning should, as has been indicated, culminate in the gainful 
employment cf trainees, and this will not happen by chance. One of the 
most important factors for ensuring such an outcome is the participation 
of representative Advisory Boards in the planning and conduct of programs. 
It is estimated that over 100,000 business and industry leaders are vol- 
untarily serving on some 20,000 advisory committees established by second- 
ary and post— secondary schools (5). 

These outcomes have their beginnings early in the life of the 
trainee. Herr (10), speaking of the sociologically based approach to 
career development, states that lf The social structure of which one is 
a part has a great deal to do with the viability of the (occupational) 
choices which are made.” He further describes "The dilemma of a favored 
and gifted youngster who has so many choices that are relevant that he 
finds tremendous conflict operating as he chooses. However, the in 
dividual of restricted social support blunders in or finds himself in 
jobs without any purposeful selection on his part, because the only 
guideline he has is immediate gratification. 11 Clearly, then, adequate 
planning must take into account the personal and social situation of the 
individual, and from the age at which he first begins to phantasize about 
occupations • 

Gysbers (9) , addressing himself to the matter of the current status 
of career development programs, reinforces this aspect of planning for 
occupational education when he says, "The world of work is invisible to 
many youth of today because of the increasing size of many industrial 
complexes and because of the increasing specialization found within most 
business enterprises. Concurrently the longer period of time spent in 
complusory education has created an additional barrier to their active 
participation in work. As a result students' concepts of the industrial 
and occupational world may be diffused and distorted. Suffering in vary- 
ing degrees from occupational illiteracy, many youth find it difficult 
to make the transition from school to work." Gysbers further outlines 
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a detailed plan for career development programs which begins with 
activities for Kindergarten to Grade 3 I 

On a more personalized note, Greenfield (8) says of counseling 
services in connection with occupational education programs, "Possibly 
the most important need of a disadvantaged youth ... is the need to have 
one individual who can help him tolerate the impersonality of institu- 
tional programs." 

Occupational planning, then, must consider the individual from all 
angles. It must also take into account working with employers and unions 
(Schrank, Robert and Stein, Susan (16)), the development of vocational 
teachers (Reddick (15)) and the community at large (Dewes , Dan and Wooten, 
Lester (7)). Olsen (14) presents two comprehensive "flow charts" on 
program design and implementation (Appendix A) while Dennard (6) presents 
an extremely well-thought-out case for planning, organizing and operating 
programs through a systems approach. Bulletin 6, on program planning 
and budgeting (13), takes up the same theme, while " Vocational Education 
and Occupations" (18) is valuable for establishing goals and objectives. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 emphasize the need for 
planned approaches to the problems by mandating State plans. In fact, 
funding to the individual, states is contingent on the production of such 
plans, and they must provide many specifics in terms of demographic data 
and analysis of the kinds of problems, expressed or implied, that have 
been illustrated in the foregoing material. 

It follows that if the States are to be charged with this responsi- 
bility, and their plans are to be responsive to the needs of the commu- 
nities, they must have input from the urban, suburban and rural areas 
whose needs may vary widely. The ultimate responsibility for planning 
must therefore devolve upon these communities, if they are to be con- 
sidered, in realistic terms, in the total state effort. It must be 
borne in mind, also, that the limited availability of funds under VEA 
* 68 makes it necessary for the communities to plan with great care if 
they are to get the maximum benefits from them. 



The Hypotheses 

1. There is a commonality of occupational needs among the popula- 
tions of metropolitan areas because of the needs for housing, sustenance, 
maintenance and transportation of the people, as well as the need^ of the 
professions, business and industry which are both the cause and effect of 
urbanization . 

2. The commonality of needs will have resulted in development of 
programs of occupational education which have similar goals, resulting 
in similar means of operation. 

3. While the structure of the occupational education effort may 
vary widely from one community to another, the duties, responsibilities 
and obligations of persons within one structure will be very much those 
of persons in any other. 
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4. Almost all metropolitan areas have reached, or will shortly 
reach, a point where considerations of manpower needs, social group needs, 
fiscal structure, and utilization of school plant will require careful 
short and long-range planning if they are to be met. 

5. A free exchange of ideas in a free society is a productive 
venture, and will result in the innovative thinking that is needed for 
planning programs of occupational education in our rapidly changing 
technology • 



Scope of Activities of the Institute 

The participants in Phase I, in the aggregate, were free to explore 
the entire gamut of activities which are covered by the umbrella of voca- 
tional education. The individual committees, however, accepted the stated 
goal of preparing guidelines for the specific populations in which they 
either had, or wished to develop, expertise. 

These guidlines could range from exploration for career decisions, 
with accompanying counseling, on through specific programs of skill de- 
velopment in business careers, distributive occupations, trade and in- 
dustrial pursuits, health careers, homemaking and consumer skill develop- 
ment, agriculture occupations, and technical careers. They could also 
include adult re-education for lateral and upward mobility in employment 
and programs for rehabilitation of those who have been incarcerated, for 
victims of drug abuse, for the indigent and for the disadvantaged. 

Phase XI was limited more sharply, in one sense, but broad of scope 
in another. The participants accepted the objective of writing programs 
to implement the guidelines established in Phase X; however, within that 
fram of reference, they further accepted the responsibility for identi- 
fying problems , using experience gained through their work with children 
and adults in the three population categories, the results of research 
in these areas, and their own creativity in the process. 

In addition to the time constraints of five working days, the par- 
ticipants were asked to use a format which would help identify the various 
factors that feed into the program planning and budgeting activities. 

A further limiation was the requirement that, for each population 
group, a set of goals and objectives be written, using precise definitions 
for each of these terms. Furthermore, for each individual program it was 
required that objectives be written which quantified the goals and estab- 
lished criteria by which the program might be evaluated. 



Obj ectives of the Institute 

1. To create an environment conducive to the sharing of experience, 
understanding, and creative thinking among practising vocational educators. 

2. To concretize the combined thinking of the group into definitive 
guidelines for short and long-range planning in metropolitan areas. 
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3. To develop within each of the participants a broader cognitive 
base for planning programs, 

4. To develop a matrix with the degree of universality that would 
enable it to be used in any metropolitan area. 

5. To build into this matrix specific programs for working toward 
solutions of identified problems. 

6. To develop specific program planning and budgeting skills. 



Outcomes 



The outcomes of Phase I of the institute were, subjectively, feelings 
of satisfaction on the part of the majority of the participants in terms of 
knowledge end iht^ights acquired in th ^ planning process, as well as specific 
information concerning programs for coping with a wide variety of problems. 



The objective results were the production of guidelines for planning 
for the populate ons for whom programs may be funded under Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968, These guidelines took into account not only 
the direct sen res to the trainees, out all of the anci] — ary services* 

The guidelines provide the direction for career choice activities, staff 
development, program planning and budgeting, development of training sites, 
evaluation of programs, and research for the purpose of identifying prob- 
lems and estimating causality. An outline of items to be considered in 
all of these activities was presented to the participants (Appendix B) . 



Phase II of the institute produced specific plans to imprement the 
guidelines. Samples of these plans are shown in Appendix C; they are too 
numerous to reproduce in their entirety. 



General Plan of Operation 

Phase I participants assembled for an informal meeting on April 6, 
1970, and then met in a more formal situation at luncheon (see Appendix D) . 
Presentations were made by the Director and by representatives of Federal 
and State Departments of Education. 

Committee assignments were made on the basis of expressions of inter- 
est, and participants went to work rooms to begin their deliberations. 

They convened again for dinner, and met in plenary session afterwards for 
feed back from the committees. 



Committees convened for morning and afternoon meetings on the follow 
ing two days, and had luncheoi. and dinner together. A second plenary 
session was held on April 7, and, after a brief post— prandial discussion. 
Phase I was adjourned. 



The participants in Phase II met for a brief discussion period at the 
beginning of each of the five days they were in session, then adjourned to 
the work rooms to consider and prepare programs for the various populations 
to be served. 
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II METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Nomination and Selection of Participants 

Preliminary discussions were held with the personnel involved with 
occupational education in stare education departments and in 26 major 
metropolitan areas by representatives of The Vocational Division of The 
College of Education of Temple University, 

The objectives of Insta-u _ II, as well as the other of the 10 short- 
term institutes, were delineated order that participants who would be 
in a position to contribute tc tne caput, as well as bring back; to their 
systems insights gained, might be ~ mina ed. A brochure p repaired by the 
coordinating staff of Temple Ur cover of ity acescribing the 10 institutes was 
distributed in conjunction itfitb alia activity. 

An application form (Appendix E) waa filled out by each nominee, and 
evaluated by the director of the pi tject and by the directors of the 
individual institutes. Partici^ an a = wer— selected on the basis of the 
evaluation. 

In addition, a separate brcc. or :e describing Institute II was sent to 
an additional 32 urban areas (tor-ndixF) . Thus, a number of applications 
were received from which persons representing a broad spectrum of levels 
and services in occupational education were selected. The breadth of ex- 
perience, responsibility and operating levels were critical to the imple- 
mentation of the concept of Institute II, because it was designed to be an 
open-ended, relatively unstructured, "think— tank” type of operation.. Such 
an approach. It was hypothesized, would be conducive to the kind of crea- 
tivity needed in developing forward-looking programs. 



Planning; the Institute 

At the initial meeting of directors of the institutes, the objectives 
and procedures were discussed in detail, with specific information supplied 
by the coordinator. Strategies for implementation and planning were deter- 
mined, as well as techniques for recruitment of participants. The roles of 
coordinators and directors were indicated, as were the scope and limitations 
on the activities of the ten institutes. 

Certain specifics, such as budgeting and fiscal responsibility, were 
pointed up, and arrangements were made for sponsoring institutions. In 
the case of Institute II, it was agreed that Temple University would accept 
this responsibility . 

Subsequent to this meeting, there were many follow-up discussions by 
a representative of the coordinating office and the director and co-director 
of Institute II, both in person and via telephone. Another formal meeting 
was held in Boston, and attended by the directors of the ten institutes. A 
progress report on activities was presented, and feedback was- available 
from the operation of one of xh-a institutes which had been ixi operation 
prior to this meeting. 
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With respect to Institute II, intensive recruiting activity was carried 
forward, and a list of possible consultants was contacted. These consult- 
ants were advised as to the goals of the institute, the projected plan of 
operation, and hoped-for outcomes. The United States Office of Education 
and the New York State Department of Education, as a result of discussions 
of the Institute, offered to make available personnel with expertise in 
many phases of the work to be undertaken. 

Arrangements for the site of the institute, for transportation and 
housing of the participants and for the fiscal considerations pertaining 
to the many facets of the operation were made. Resource materials, which 
included most of the work produced as a result t the national and regional 
conferences on the Vocational Education Amendmen :s of 1968 were made avail- 
able to the participants through the Region II of ice of U.S.O.E. 

Every effort was made to anticipate each detail in order to permit the 
participants to devote their full energies to the activities of the insti- 
tute. 



Role of the Consultants and Resource Personne l 

Two kinds of activities were carried forward by consultants and re- 
source persons. One was a didactic presentation of concepts and techniques 
involved in planning; the other, a roving, supportive role in which they 
would sit in with individual committees. It was anticipated that the 
didactic presentations would raise many questions, and that discussions 
within the group would be facilitated through the participation of author- 
itative persons. 

In connection with this latter type of activity , it was expected that 
the resource persons would also serve as liaison between the groups and 
with the director. 

In general, the consultants and resource persons performed their roles 
well. They were responsible for a considerable amount of input, whether 
oral or written, in informal or formal. There was some effort, on the part 
of one of the resource persons, to steer activities of certain committees 
in directions he thought was more appropriate than the ones they had deter- 
mined for themselves, but the others were most effective in contributing to 
the breadth and depth of group discussions. 

There were also a number of one— to— one discussions between partici- 
pants and resource persons. 



Conducting the Institute 

The mechanics of conducting the institute have been either expressed 
or implied in the foregoing material. Appendix D presents an outline of 
the mechanics of operation of Phase I. Beyond this, some of the material 
that was developed was fed back to the participants while the institute 
was in progress. 
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The plenary sessions provided a means of intellectual and professional 
ventilation for the participants, as did the establishment of rapport be- 
tween them and the director and co-director. This applied to both rase I 
and Phase XX. 

The novel , unstructured approach resulted in feelings of uncertainty 
as to direction on the part of several of the participants. Almost all of 
them appeared to have expected the usual format of presentations by 
authoritative persons, followed by discussion periods. They were somewhat 
at a loss as to how to proceed when they were presented with a largely self 
directed situation. But, by the end of the first afternoon session, and 
during the plenary session of the first evening, misgivings were assuaged, 
and some enthusiasm for the concept began to develop. 

All of the committees, being thrown together and having accepted a 
common goal, developed a spirit of camaraderie which resulted in an sxchang 
of ideas and their evaluation in very meaningful ways. Classical roles 
played by individuals within each group developed very quickly. Leaders, 
summarizers, elaborators, coordinators, recorders, opinion givers and 
evaluator— critics were easily identified. 

Having once accepted their responsibilities, the committees seemed to 
develop a sense of urgency concerning their productivity. This did not 
seriously inhibit considerable give and take in hammering out issues. 
Tensions which developed on occasion were quickly dispelled, an activity 
which was enhanced by repartee at the luncheon and dinner tables. 



Orientation of P ar t i c ip ant s 

Orientation of participants began with the sending of a brochure 
describing the ten institutes (Appendix F) by the coordinating office, and 
was followed up by letters sent directly to the participants, upon selec- 
tion. A typical communication of this type appears in Appendix G, consist- 
ing of materials sent to participants in Phase II of the institute. In 
keeping with the innovative and somewhat unorthodox approach used in the 
conduct of Institute XI, a kind of orientation was used after the institute 
was completed (Appendix H) in which the purposes of the institute were re- 
inforced in order to encourage the participants to make further contribu- 
tions as they reviewed the results of their work. 

Finally, the more formal orientation procedures were completed at an 
afternoon meeting on the first day of Phase I, and the first morning ses- 
sion of Phase II. During these meetings, the directors and co— director, 
representatives of federal and state departments of education, and the 
consultants made presentations concerning planning for programs of occupa- 
tional education. Several individual and small— group discussions were held 
in order to clarify many of the points in this complex enterprise. 
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The ensuing comments are abstracts of the major presentations 
to the participants of the Institute. Where a preps, .'e J text was 
followed, it is presented in Appendix X. 



ABSTRACTS OF PRESENTATIONS 
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THE NEED FOR PLANNING PROGRAMS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 



Dr. Seelig Lester* 



The outstanding characteristic of today 1 s metropolitan areas is change. 
Not only are the faces of our cities changing, but the demographic composi- 
tion, the occupations and industry, and even the social philosophies which 
are part and parcel of them are undergoing rapid transformations. 

We can no longer afford to let nature take its course, because we live 
in a man-made environment, created by our manipulation of the laws of 
nature. This mandates the need for planning. 

Our preoccupation is with providing services to persons who need 
skills for not only employment, but for personal growth in such employment, 
as well as for the chance to change careers as they search for fuller and 
more complete lives. 

On the other hand, we have the dozens of considerations involved in 
the more progmatic aspects of conducting programs, considerations such as 
creating and staffing facilities, and providing materials ranging from 
courses of study to composition paper. All of this must be in terms of 
what we need now, as well as what we will need five years from now. More 
importantly, we must plan for people — their needs, their hopes and their 
perceptions of themselves in our complex society. 

This requires the best thinking, the greatest creativity, and the vast 
fund of knowledge that is the composite of all that each one of us has 
learned during his career. 

That is why we are here, and why this institute has been structured to 
give you the greatest latitude for imaginative planning. 

*Dr. Lester is Deputy Superintendent for Instructional Services for the 
New York City Board of Education. 
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PLANNING ANNUAL AND LONG-RANGE PROGRAMS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION USING A PLANNING, 

PROGRAMMING AND BUDGETING SYSTEM 

Dr. Otto Legg* 

A planning, programming and budgeting system is designed to make 
educators make decisions on allocations of resources among alternative 
ways to attain objectives. It focuses on identification of objectives, 
their implementation, costs, and expected outcomes. 

The analysis of program goals should result in identification and 
documentation of specifics in line with these activities. While many 
constraints must be considered, there are many tools available from other 
disciplines, as, mathematics, economics, and computer science. 

The essential activities in planning are establishment of the mission, 
formulation of goals, and formulation of objectives, which are quantified 
statements of the goals, in which the criteria for evaluation are expressed 
or implied. 

The benefits of measurable objectives are facts, instead of opinions, 
and the capability for identifying alternatives. 

There are four basic questions to be answered when writing objectives 
and eight basic considerations for ordering of planning elements and their 
delineation. 



*Dr. Legg, United States Office of Education, Bureau of Adult, Vocational 
and Library Programs, Vocational and Technical Education. 
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Florence Sutler* 



Planning for programs of occupational education must be based on 
identified needs and available resources. 

Identification of needs comprises such factors as the numbers of 
persons needing service and their distribution, characteristics* Other 
factors are the problems normally experienced by these groups - the en- 
vironmentally disadvantaged, the physically, mentally or severely emotion- 
ally handicapped, and the regular both in and out of school. Another 
area in the needs category is the occupations and jobs available to 
trainees, since these represent needs of the community . 

On the resources side, we have personnel, facilities and supportive 
services. Planning must start with expected outcomes, which are statements 
of need satisfaction, a^d work back through the array of men, money and 
materials to bring them about. 

The matrices resulting from these considerations (see Appendix G for 
format) will present the facts and figures for realistic planning* 

An important part of planning is the development of statements of 
goals and objectives. Goals are generalized statements on which we may 
base our expected outcomes. Objectives, on the other hand, must be defini- 
tive statements which give clear indication of the quantitative and quali- 
tative factors which will be built into a program. It is these statements 
that will form the basis for evaluating the effectiveness of the occupa- 
tional education effort. 

*Mrs . Sutler is Director of Planning for the Office of Occupational 
Education, New York State Department of Education,, 
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Ill EVALUATION OF THE INSTITUTE 



Evaluation Procedures 

Two forms of evaluation were used for this institute. The first was 
the administration of pre— and post— tests ; the second, a more subjective 
one, an estimate of the productivity of the participants. 

One of the pre— and post— tests was designed to measure the partici- 
pant^ attitudes and perceptions relating to vocational education. The 
"questions 11 were statements of philosophy, beliefs and attitudes, with 
responses keyed to a 5— point Likert— type scale of Strongly Agree, Agree, 
Undecided, Disagree, and Strongly Disagree. (Appendix K) 

xhe second was designed to measure the reactions of the participants 
Lo t. .e way in which the institute was conducted and their feelings in regard 
;;c L -»e dynamics of participation. These were measured on the same 5— point 
-la. Another part of the second instrument afforded the opportunity for 
;ements concerning judgments of the effectiveness of the institute and 
j.T' mechanics of operation (Appendix L) . 

Evaluation Form JL 

Evaluation Form I consisted of 68 statements of opinions concerning 
vocational education. The first 52 were administered to participants in 
all ten institutes, and the remaining 16 were presented to participants 
in Institute II only. 

Form I was presented at the beginning of the Institute in order to 
serve as a base for measuring possible attitudinal change over the course 
of the activity. 



The consensus of the participants of the Institute was that: 

1. Vocational education is necessary and valuable at the secondary 
school level. 

2. Students should be admitted to such programs on the basis of career 
choice, and not steered into college— bound or vocational tracks on 
the basis of ability. 

3. Vocational offerings are inadequate, (reascn not specified), but 
the teachers are as well or better prepared for their jobs than 
academic teachers. 

4. Vocational education in secondary schools makes valuable contribu- 
tions to manpower needs, and is the best preparation for entry 
into the labor market on graduation from high school; on the other 
hand, vocational programs should be offered to college— bound stu- 
dents , and should be designed to permit graduates to go on to 
college if they so desire. 
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5. Minority group or foreign born parents are interested in their 
childrens 1 progress in school and do not look with either favor 
or disfavor on their being in vocational education programs. 

6. The school boards and professional staff in urban systems of 
education are not particularly knowledgeable about vocational 
education, nor do they regard it with favor, but metropolitan 
school boards must accept the responsibility for vocational 
education of youth and adults. 

7- Disproportionate amounts of money are budgeted for academic 
preparation. 

8 * Planning for education is necessary and valuable, should be 

engaged in by appropriate lay as well as professional groups, 
and should include plans for counseling and for dissemination 
of information to professional staff. 

A sample of Form 1, with returns indicated for the various choices 
in response to each statement , is shown in Appendix K. 



Evaluation Form XI 

The purpose of Form II was to gain some sense of the perceptions of 
the participants regarding the planning, conduct and value of the institute. 

The consensus of their reactions was; 

1. There were ample group discussions and exchange of ideas; self- 
expression was possible for all but one participant. 

2. There was good group spirit, interesting and informative discus- 
sion, and stimulation of interest in improving vocational education. 

3. The information presented was timely and appropriate, and on a 
suitable level; speakers knew their subject and discussion leaders 
were well— prepared. 

4. The objectives were quite clear, realistic, reasonably specific 
and accepted by the participants but they were only moderately 
in line with the professional objectives of the participants. 

5. More positive attitudes toward planning were developed by most 
of the participants , and associations were formed for exchange 
of ideas with other participants. 

6. Although the institute was well organized and conducted, a slower 
pace and earlier briefing would have helped toward greater 
productivity • 

A sample of Form XX, with returns indicated for 
and summaries of comments, appears in Appendix L. . 
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the various questions 



Post— Institute Evaluation 



Six months after the completion of the institute, the participants re- 
ceived a condensed version of Form XX, with four additional questions de- 
signed to determine whether or not the institute had had any impact on the 
thinking and performance of the participants. 

The selected questions and tabulation of responses on Form II, pre- 
sented at the close of the institute, and the 6— month evaluation form, 
are presented in Table I, on pages 62 and 23. 

It is interesting to note that the objectives of the institute were 
reported as somewhat clearer and more acceptable in the post— test, but 
not significantly so. 

The same number, in the two administrations of the form, felt they 
gained more at the institute than they would have by "reading a book", 
and several more came to realize that possible solutions to their prob- 
lems had been considered, as they looked back over the intervening months. 

A considerable number moved to more positive positions in their judg- 
ment regarding the stimulation provided by their participation, in retro- 
spect, and the response to the questions of whether or not theory was 
related to practice in the work of the institute revealed the same trend. 

There was less agreement concerning the excellence of the group dis- 
cussions on the 6-month post— test than was reported on Form II, and more 
of the participants reported that there was little time for dialogue in 
their second evaluation of this factor. 

An interesting shift away from really feeling "a part of this group" 
on the 6— month post— test, perhaps due to less vivid memories of the acti- 
vities, or the absence of other group members at the time of reporting, 
was experienced. 

About the same number felt their time at the institute had been 
well— spent in each of their responses, although it is not ascertainable, 
at this time, whether the same participants maintained their relative 
positions in both cases. On balance, the same considerations applied to 
the question of whether or not the institute met the expectations of the 
participants . 

There was some movement away from the first position, as compared to 
the second report, on the value of the resource materials that were pro- 
vided at the institute, but relatively more respondents to the second in- 
strument disagreed with the statement that too much time was devoted to 
trivial matters. 

The proportion of participants who agreed or disagreed with the state- 
ment that this type of institute ,f will contribute greatly to stimulating 
interest in improving vocational education... 11 remained roughly the same 
after the passage of six months, with a ratio of 26 to 5 in agreement. 
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A wide variety of responses were submitted in answer to the question 
of future plans. These included developing local and regional planning, 
utilizing community participants as well as the professional staff, ex- 
panding training and offerings for the disadvantaged and handicapped youths 
and adults 3 evaluating current vocational education curricula to improve 
relevancy, developing proposals for exemplary grants from State Education 
Departments, and planning for the implementation of a Career Development 
program. Only one participant indicated that the Institute had no effect 
upon his planning for the future. 

The respondents revealed that in the past six months there has been, 
greater emphasis on their part towards planning. They felt a higher de- 
gree of capability to engage in long range planning and that fewer pro- 
grams will be instituted without careful consideration. An additional 
result has been the presentation of programs in more measurable and ob- 
jective terms and for more carefully identified populations. 

Question seventeen requested information on modifications in ap- 
proach. Once again, there were many noted. A number are placing increas- 
ed stress on evaluation, and are including within this category follow— up 
studies of students in industry. Research activities in job market areas 
has expanded tremendously. More emphasis is being placed on training min 
ority and handicapped groups and on the re— vitalization of current course 
offerings. 

The final question to which the participants responded concerned the 
continuation of contacts and exchange of information. Almost all of the 
replies (88%) revealed that materials and ideas are being exchanged among 
the members. One suggested, in addition, that all participants be visited 
by Institute officials at least once a year to complete and disseminate 
information on innovative programs. 

A copy of the six-month post-evaluation instrument appears in Appen- 
dix M. Table I, on page 175 presents a detailed analysis of responses by 
participants to questions at the close of the institute, and six months 
afterward. 

Conclusions 

Generally speaking, participants found the institute useful in stim- 
ulating their thinking, and served to bring the focus more sharply on 
short and long-range planning for programs of occupational education. 

The unusual format of the institute, with its loosely designed 
structure, was a source of mixed reactions. While the objectives were 
accepted, the absence of very specific tasks seemed a matter of concern. 
The absence of speakers on sub— topics, followed by discussion panels, left 
many of the participants at somewhat of a loss. When they grasped the 
purpose of the design, almost all accepted it, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, as a challenge to their professionalism. 
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COMPARISON OF RESPONSES AT THE CLOSE OF THE INSTITUTE, AND 

SIX MONTHS LATER 
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The group discussions were excellent 



COMPARISON OF RESPONSES AT THE CLOSE OF THE INSTITUTE, AND 

SIX MONTHS LATER 
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XV RESULTS , CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Part ic ip ant Contributions 

Participant contributions to this institute were of two types. One 
kind of input was the discussion and exchange of information, id<r s and 
experiences that took place in and out of the group meetings. This could 
not be measured in concrete terms, but the feed-back from the participants 
points up its value. 

The other contributions, more specific and concrete in nature, are 
shown in Appendix H for Phase I, and Appendix C for Phase II of the in- 
stitute . 



Resource persons and consultants contributed on a similar basis. 

They made formal presentations at plenary sessions, abstracts of which 
appear in the foregoing material. Beyond that, their sharing in the ua— 
liberations of the committees in less formal contexts served to help re- 
solve many issues. They made valuable contributions to the productivity of 
each of the six committees with whom they worked. 

A 1 1 a inmen t of Qb j ect ives 

The objectives of the institute were attained with varying degrees of 
success. Thinking was stimulated, info" nation was gained, and insights in- 
to the planning process were acquired. The need for careful planning was 
reinforced . 



On the other hand, the matrix of planning th; t the designers of the 
institute though might evolve from the work did not materialize in the form 
that was hoped for. This might have been accomplished if a specific set of 
directions were given to the participants; however, it was hypothesized 
that the inhibiting nature of such specificity would be a limiting factor, 
and the looser approach was chosen. The participants, in this context, 
elected to draw up sets of guidelines and design factors, each of the six 
committees choosing a different format. 



The results of the work of each of the six committees during Phase I 
of the Institute appear in Appendix H. 

Phase II was more definitively structured. The participants accepted 
the objective of preparing specific programs to respond to the needs of the 
various populations for whom vocational education is designed. A large 
number of programs were designed, the majority of them geared toward in- 
novation and experimentation . These designs were not specific in terms of 
the process to be used in attaining the objectives of each program, as this 
was felt to be the prerogative of the operating agency. Instead, they 
delineated areas of need, objectives, outcomes in current programs , and as 
projected for the next one and five years, activities to be pursued, costs, 
and benefits expected. 



The concrete objectives of the institute, on the basis of the results 
secured from the evaluation forms , and on the basis of the work products 
by the participants, were attained to a satisfactory degree. 
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The other objectives less accurately measurable because they were 
concerned wath the personal reactions and the perceptions of the par- 
ticipants , were perhaps more satisfactorily achieved. Insights into the 
planning process and its importance to effective and efficient programs 
of occupational education were driven home. An exchange of information 
about on— going programs, and ideas for the future took place. Contacts 
were made for further exchange of ideas and cooperation in planning. 

Finally, some interesting feedback concerning the perceptions of vo- 
cational educators regarding school boards, community groups, and popu- 
lation groups as delineated in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 
were obtained from the Form 1 evaluative instrument. This was an added, 
if unanticipated, benefit. 

Conclusions and Re commend a t ions 



Based on the f oragciag , it may be concluded that. 

1. Vocational education is a critical factor in tine lives 
of people of a LT ages, and in the life of the ..otnmunity 
as a single entity. 

2. Vocational educators see their task inhibited by inaccurate 
perception of the need for occupational training, a per- 
ception shared by much of the education sector, as well as 
by groups. 

3. Planning for programs of vocational education must be 
carried forward on realistic bases, taking into account 
the pertinent material and attitudinal factors, if such 
programs are to be successful. 

4. Successful vocational education programs must be based 
on research into and analysis of needs and aspirations 

of the people as individuals and the community as a whole. 

5 . There is a need for more research into the planning 
process and dissemination of information concerning it. 

6 c Planning must involve all sectors of the community, and 

must be concretized by the efforts of vocational educators 
at all levels. 
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The recommendations that seem appropriate on the basis of experience 
gained in this institute are: 

1. Regional activities for planning purposes should, 
be organized at suitable intervals, perhaps 
bienially . 



2. Participants should be provider, with an oppor tunity 
to contribute the planning and organization of ..such 
exercises in order to create a climate in whicu a 
commonality of goals, procedures and hoped-for out- 
comes is established. 



3. A steering committee for laying the groundwork fbr 
the activity should prepare specific materials- an d 
distribute them to the participants well in advance. 



4. Institutes of this nature, inasmuch as they are work 
sessions, should be scheduled during times when 
personnel do not have urgent day— to— day responsb ilities 
in their own school systems, and should be compensated 
for their work by either stipends from the funding 
agency, or by their own school systems. 



5. The format of two phases, one for wide regional 

effort, and one for more localized effort in terms 
of a single metropolitan area, seems to be a satis- 
factory method of attack on the problem of short and 
long-range planning in metropolitan areas* 
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the design of an instructional system to serve all students 



PROGRAM AND STUDENT SELECTION 



Areas of Work 



Lousiness Relations 

Cafts 

Clerical 

Engineering 



Investigating, Inspecting 
and Testing 

Law and Law Enforcement 
Machine Work 
Medicine and Health 

— i 



Merchandising 
Personal Service 
Photography and 

Communications 

Transportation 



Perform Functional Job Analyses 



I 



'gratification of the cognitive and manipulative com— 
utencies for the jobs comprising the labor market. 

— 1 



1 jJsntify the Modular 
. Unit Components 
Making tip Each 
Educational Cluster 



i • ~ 

| Determine Common and Clustered Tasks J 



Identification of new job titles by 
matching competencies with job functions. 



identify Educational Job Clusters 



i 



Content Group 
Business Communications 
Clothing and Textiles 
Construction 
Electrical 

Information Processing 
Foods and Nutritions 



Manufacturing 

Merchandising 

Science 

Social and Ind- 
ustrial Services 
Transportation 



Visual Communications 



Determine the 
Combinations of 
Modules that Com- 
prise a Spin-off 
for each Cluster 



Variations at the Second 
Order of Specificity 
(State and Local) 



Designate the Functions at the First 
Order of Spe cificity (National) 




Variations at the Third 
Order of Specificity 
(Classroom Instruction) 



j Guidance and Counseling — ? 


i 




Pre-vocational Explor- 
atory and Orientational 
Program 





1 


Individual Student Identifications 
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SHORT TERM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MULTIPLE 
INSTITUTES FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 

INSTITUTE II 

ANNUAL AND LONG RANGE PROGRAM PLANNING IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

DR. SEELIG LESTER, DIRECTOR 



PLANNING FACTORS 
I 



Description of populations 

1.1 Age groupings 

1.2 Achievement levels 

1.3 Socio-economic status 

1.3.1 Family income 

1.3.2 Family constellation 

1.3.3 Cultural— ethnic background 

1.4 Geographic 

1.4.1 Area description 

1.4.2 Population density 

1.4.3 Transportation facilities 

1.4.4 Other descriptive factors 

Criteria used for population identification 

2.1 Employment status (current and prior) 

2.2 Income level 

2.3 Residential types 

2.4 Educational background 

2.5 Social adjustment 

2.6 Inferred values 

Classification for educative purposes 



3.1 Home environment 

3.2 Parental concerns 

3.3 Cultural values re: education 

3.4 Specific individual strengths and weaknesses 

3.4.1 Physical 

3.4.2 Mental 

3.4.3 Emotional 

3.4.4 At t itudinal 



XX 



1. Current or ongoing programs 



1.1 Target populations 



1.1.1 Secondary, regular 

1.1.2 Secondary, disadvantaged 

1.1.3 Adult, regular 

1.1.4 Adult, disadvantaged 

1.1.5 Handicapped, school age 

1.1.6 Handicapped, post— school age 



2. Occupational clusters 

2.1 Business Occupations 

2.1.1 Course titles 

2.1.2 Course levels 

2.1.3 Numbers on each level 

2.1.4 Objectives for each level 

2.2 Architectural-technical 

(As above) 

2.3 Automotive 

(As above) 

2.4 Transportation occupations 

(As above) 

2.5 Construction occupations 

(As above) 

2.6 Health careers 

(As above) 

2.7 Metal trades 

(As above) 

2.8 Electricity— electronic occupations 

(As above) 

2.9 Specialty trades 

(As above) 

2.10 Personal service occupations 

(As above) 

2.11 Food trades 

(As above) 

2.12 Apparel occupations 

(As above) 

2.13 Consumer— home making occupations 

(As above) 



III 



1 . 




Population analysis 

1.1 Numbers in each of the population categories 

1.1.1 Projections for coming years 

34 
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2 . Community needs analysis 

2.1 Changes in industry 

2.1.1 Number 

2.1.2 Kind 

3. Housing pattern analysis 

3.1 Population shifts 

3.2 Population density 

XV 

1. Current vocational education theory and practice 

1.1 Projections based on current research 

1.2 Implementation of research dimensions 

2. Analysis of current effort 

2.1 Evaluation of objectives 

2.2 Evaluation of criteria 

2.3 Evaluation of results 

3. Analysis of population needs 

3.1 Employment — economic 

3.2 Financial 

3.3 Cultural 

3.4 Civic 

3.5 Familial 



V 

1. Design of programs to meet projected needs 

1 . 1 Goals 

1.2 Objectives and criteria 

1.3 Content development 

2. Personnel needs 

2.1 Teacher recruitment and orientation 

2.2 Auxilliary personnel 

2.3 Adjunct and ancillary services 

2.4 Ongoing and in-service education 
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Program site development 



5 . 



1 . 

2 . 
3. 



O 




3.1 In-school programs 

3.2 Out-of-school programs 

3.3 Time cons iderations 



Supervision and administration of programs 

4.1 Leadership development programs 

4.2 In-service training 

4.3 Organizational structure 

4.3.1 Communications 

4.3.2 Authority 
4.3.4 Responsibilities 



Fiscal pro cedures 

. 1 Funding sources 
. 2 Program design 

.3 Proposal development and presentation 
.4 Accountability 

.5 Materials and equipment acquisition techniques 



Development of matrix 

1.1 Factors to be included 

1.2 Capability for responsiveness 

Display or format 
Dissemination of information 
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CORRELATED CURRICULUM PROGRAM 
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CORRELATED CURRICULUM PROGRAM (continued 
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CORRELATED CURRICULUM PROGRAM 



BUSINESS CAREERS 



Students in this program prepare tor entry jobs found In manufacturing, 
wholesaling, retailing, storing, transporting, financing and risk-bearing 
businesses and in Civil Service, 

Job titles include: 

, accounts payable clerk 

• accounts receivable clerk 
, biller- typist 

• billing clerk 

• bookkeeping assistant 
. cashier 

. cashier— clerk 

• clerk 

, delivery boy 
, display assistant 
, duplicating machine operator 
errand boy 
. file clerk 
. inventory clerk 
, invoice clerk 

keypunch operator 
. laboratory messenger 
, mail boy messenger 
. mail clerk 
. manifest clerk 
. materials handler 
„ messenger 
, office boy 

*. office machine operator 
„ order picker 
. packer 

. packer— checker 
. packaging clerk 
, payroll assistant 
, platform checker 
. receiving clerk 
. retail salesclerk 
, route salesman 
. routeman helper 
, runner 

, shipping clerk 

, sign printing machine operator 
, stockclerk 
. stock record cler*k 
. traffic trainee 
, typist 
, wrapper 

^preparation for these jobs will be during the 12th year. 
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CORRELATED CURRICULUM PROGRAM 



HEALTH CAREERS 



The following are job classifications under clusters of jobs for which stu- 
dents m the program are bsxng tramad* b Luden l l idiutiGs wno axe seniors m 
high school are paid the prevailing wage for the job category. Students are 
employed on an alternate two-week basis with two students filling one job 
slot thus increasing your pool of prospective full-time employees after 
graduation from high school. 

Job titles include: 

Food Services 

Dietary Aide 

Food Service Clerical Aide 
Food Service Worker 
Tray Girl 

Laboratory Services 

Animal Caretaker 
Formula Room Aide 
Glass Washer 
Laboratory Caretaker 
Pharmacy Aide 

Medical and Hospital Business P rac tices 
Accounting Aide 
Admitting Office Aide 
Admitting Receptionist 
Central Supply Clerk Aide 
Doctor’ s Receptionist 
Medical “ ibrary Aide 
Medical Record Aide 
Medical Supply Clerk Aide 
Messenger 

Outpatient Office Aide 
Ward Clerk Aide 

Personal an ! p ursing Services 

Ambulance Attendant’s Aide 
First Aid Assistant 
Hospital Orderly 
Operating Room Aide 
Nurses Aide 

Therapy Services 

Home Rehabilitation Aide 
Inhalation Therapy Aide 
Recreational Therapy Aide 
Occupational Therapy Aide 
Physical Therapy Aide 
X-Ray Technician Aide 
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CORRELATED CURRICULUM PROGRAM 



INDUSTRIAL CAREERS AREA 
RELATED OCCUPATIONS 



Electro-Mechanical Careers (11th year) 

Assembler (electronic, electrical, mechanical) 
Electrical appliance repairman assistant 
Electrical appliance serviceman 
Electrical appliance set-up man 
Electrical test bench worker 
Inspector (manufacturing) 

Solderer (electronic, electrical, mechanical) 
Spot welder (resistance welding) 

Building and Equipment Careers (11th year) 

Awning installer assistant 
Bricklayer, apprentice and helper 
Building maintainer 
Carpenter, apprentice and helper 
Carpenter assistant, display 
Carpenter , maintenance 
Cement mason, maintenance 
Dry-wall applicator and taper 
Floor covering installer assistant 
Glass cutter and installer assistant 
Insulating worker assistant 
Lather, apprentice and helper 

Painter and decorator, apprentice and helper 

Paperhanger, apprentice and helper 

Plasterer, apprentice and helper 

Plumber and pipefitter, apprentice and helper 

Roofer , apprentice 

Tuck pointer 

Transportation Careers (11th year) 

Service station attendant 

Brake adjuster 

Automobile mechanic helper 

Automobile service mechanic 

New car get ready man 

Engine repairman, service 

Tire repairman 

Front end man 

Carburetor man 

Tuneup man 

Gasoline station serviceman 
Small engine serviceman 
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CORRELATED CURRICULUM PROGRAM 



INDUSTRIAL CAREERS AREA 
RELATED OCCUPATIONS 

Twelfth year students are employed in a work-stud^ (alternate T, eek) program* 

Students are paid the prevailing wage for the job category. 

Electro-Mechanical Careers (12th year) 

Business machine repairman assistant 
Business machine serviceman 
Copying machine repairman assistant 
Copying machine serviceman 
Duplicating machine repairman assistant 
Duplicating machine serviceman 
Vending machine repairman assistant 
Vending machine serviceman 

Building and Equipment Careers (12th year) 

Floor covering installer assistant (resilient tile) 

Maintenance electrician 1 s helper 
Major appliance serviceman assistant 
Sheet metal mechanic f s helper 
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LEVEL; Secondary, H. S. (Graduates and Drop-Outs) 84,000 Total Population 

25% graduates and drop- 

POPULATION SERVED: Handicapped, Secondary outs or approximately 

20 , 000 . 
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LEVEL: Secondary, H. S. (Graduates and Drop-Outs) (continued) 
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FOLLOW-UP SERVICES 



This program should provide services for high school students in 
their terminal year of school and drop-outs a 17 "'1 lows : 



1. Follow-up of handicapped students into job placement 

2. Job analysis, counseling and evaluation 



Techniques would include: 

Questionnaires and interviews 



Team approach 
Data bank 



Evaluation 
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LEVEL: Secondary, Grades 7-12 (continued) 
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LEVEL: Secondary, H. S. (Jr. and Sr.) (continued) 
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SKILLS CENTER FOR SECONDARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL 



HANDICAPPED YOUTH 



This program will provide the following services: 



1. Remediation in academic subjects 



2. Training in occupational skills relevant to the current 
labor market and abilities and aptitudes of handicapped 



youth 



3. Supportive services: medical, psychological, counseling 

speech, therapy, social services, etc. 
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LEVEL; Elementary, trades 5 and 6 (continued) 
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5. To assist in devel- 
opment of jobs which 
can be done in home 
setting. 



RESIDENTIAL PROCRAM FOR PHYSICALLY 



HANDICAPPED INSTITUTIONALIZED YOUTH 



This program would be an experiment in independent living for 
physically handicapped hospitalized and home-bound youth. 



Services would include: 



Vocational education 



Skills for daily living 



Counseling 

Occupational skills training 
Development of work in home settings 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION (continued) 
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HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM PLANNING 
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HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM PLANNING 
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